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Regardless of the species, health maintenance and disease prevention
programs rely on a combination of prophylactic and therapeutic measures
using biologies and medications.  Vaccines of various kinds are given
to prevent diseases that are economically important and that may also
have public health significance.  In addition to these, most producers
rely on a variety of prophylactic medications, particularly antimicro-
bials and anthelmintics, to prevent or at least reduce the prevalence
of infectious agents and parasites (see Chapter 4).

Health plans designed, supervised, and performed by professionals
are likely to include vaccinations, medications, and examinations on a
strict age-related schedule from the time animals enter the production
unit until they leave it.  However, no meat or poultry animals of the
species considered in this report are vaccinated primarily to protect
the public health. Although vaccination against such diseases as
brucellosis and leptospirosis are of public health significance, the
protection is provided primarily because of the economic consequences
of such diseases.  Vaccinations against bovine viral diarrhea,
pseudorabies in swine, and infectious bronchitis in chickens have no
direct public health considerations.  They result in a generally
healthier population that is more resistant to infectious agents that
may have public health consequences.

To avoid contamination of meat and meat products from residual feed
additives (subtherapeutic doses) and medications, the FDA regulations
establish withdrawal periods before the animals are marketed.  This
period ensures that the animals do not contain any residues above per-
mitted levels at the time of slaughter.

State and federal regulatory programs are significant components of
health maintenance and disease control programs.  During more than a
century of federal programs, established originally as the Bureau of
Animal Industry, several major livestock diseases have been excluded,
eradicated, or controlled. Most regulatory programs were not designed
primarily for public health purposes.  Nevertheless, some, such as those
for tuberculosis and brucellosis, had public health advantages.  Infec-
tious organisms such as these have been largely eliminated from food-
animals in the United States, whereas others such as salmonellae and
coliforms in food-animals continue to present serious public health
threats.

THE POTENTIAL IMPACT ON PUBLIC HEALTH

Better control of any infectious agent in a food-animal population
would reduce the number of human infections associated with the consump-
tion of meat. An animal infected with or carrying an infectious or
parasitic organism to which humans are susceptible is a potential public
health hazard. Although the exact mechanism by which these diseases are
transmitted is not known, contact with animals and carcasses and con-
sumption of infected animal products were for a long time implicated in